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America as are necessary and of sufficient interest and that 
no extra expense be involved by the Club." 

The resolution was adopted. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the director of the American 
Museum of Natural History for the courtesies extended the Club 
during the past year. 

The resignation of Mr. F. Serringhaus was read and accepted. 

The following persons were then elected to membership: Mr. 
C M. Shipman, Dr. A. F. Blakeslee, Dr. Walter Mendelson, 
Miss Wanda M. Kirkbride, Mr. E. S. Schultz, Miss Isabel C. 
Darrow, Miss Edna Adams, Mr. Edwin L. Keeler. 

The election of officers for the year 191 6 resulted as follows: 
President, R. A. Harper; Vice-Presidents, John Hendley Barn- 
hart, Herbert M. Richards; Secretary and Treasurer, B. O. 
Dodge; Editor, Alexander W. Evans; Associate Editors, Jean 
Broadhurst, J. A. Harris, Marshall Avery Howe, Herbert M. 
Richards, A. B. Stout, W. Marquette, Norman Taylor; Delegate 
to the Council of the New York Academy of Sciences, John Hendley 
Barnhart. 

Meeting adjourned. 

B. O. Dodge, 

Secretary 

NOTES AND NEWS ITEMS 

Destroying the Wild Flowers. — Within a few days our 
own Russ hordes will begin making incursions into the loveliest 
regions of Chicago's environs to look at nature's new smiling face. 
They will be composed of amiable people, yielding to a gracious, 
esthetic impulse. They will be nice folk, well disciplined, con- 
siderate, and kindly. 

They will devastate field and wood. They will yank wild 
flowers out by the roots and scatter withered blossoms along 
every trolley and railroad track. They will fill baskets with 
flowers that cannot stand even the trip back into town, and, 
if they could, would lost most of their beauty when dragged from 
their proper environment. 

It would astonish these folk to tell them that they are exter- 
minating the wild flowers in places accessible from Chicago. 
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Already violets, orchids, May apples, bloodroot, jacks in the 
pulpit, spring beauties, arbutus, columbine, and many other 
flowers which once were plentiful must have protection or they 
will be as rare as prairie chicken in these parts. 

Already people who see what the destruction is are endeavoring 
to restock the woods and fields, where it is possible to keep them 
under scrutiny. If the damage were being done by people to 
whom considerateness is unnatural, the case might be hopeless 
except so far as fences and threats of prosecution might deter, 
but the enemies of the wild flowers are really their misguided 
friends. 

They do not know that indiscriminate picking prevents the 
flower from continuing its kind. Regions in which once fringed 
gentians and speckled tiger lilies were numerous now present 
them as rare phenomena. The country hereabouts will lose half 
the charm of its spring invitation unless the destroyers of flowers 
have their attention called to the destructiveness of their fond- 
ness. (From an editorial in the Chicago Tribune, i8 April, 1915.) 

The following is from the Rome correspondent of the London 
Daily Chronicle: "Whence does Germany get the special sub- 
stance used for the manufacture of the lachrymatory and 
asphyxiating gases? Sicilian correspondents recount that an 
Italian business man, who has returned to Syracuse after a long 
sojourn in Venezuela, has cleared up the mystery. 'In many 
regions in that country,' says the traveler, 'there grows in 
abundance a species of seed in form and color like oats, and 
locally known as sabadilla, which, when stored, emits a piquant 
smell so strong as to cause the eyes to water copiously, besides 
making breathing very painful. Sometime before the war 
Germany began ordering huge quantities of these seeds, which 
till then had no export sale at all. For a long time neither the 
bands of natives employed in the new industry of sabadilla 
gathering, nor the forwarding agents themselves, could discover 
the uses to which this merchandise was being put, and the matter 
remained one of eager speculation. Lately, however, the secret 
leaked out. ' " The plant from which these seeds come is A sagraea 
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officinalis of the Melanthaceae, a native of tropical America. 
The poisonous principle is sabadillic acid, found in the seeds, and 
it is of interest that this substance is so dangerous that its use 
as medicine was abandoned by civilized practitioners, long ago. 

Dr. Frederick H. Blodgett began his duties as plant pathologist 
in the extension service of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, January i. Very little field work has been 
done on plant diseases in the state, and the increasing volume of 
inquiries from farmers and others made the full time services of 
a pathologist imperative. 

A. S. Marsh, who held a studentship in botany in Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and had made valuable contributions to plant 
ecology, has been killed in the war. 

In an article on Shakespeare and gardens, appearing in a 
recent number of a periodical issued by a well-known botanic 
garden there is a long and interesting list of the plants mentioned 
by Shakespeare, with the botanical equivalent for the old 
English names, and citations to the plays in which the plants are 
mentioned. While "the list is believed to be as accurate as 
anything of the kind that could be prepared," a few of the items 
are as follows:* 

Shakespeare's name Botanical name Play 



Ash 


Fraxinus americana 


Coriolanus, IV, 5. 


Birch 


Betula nigra 


Measure for Measure, I, 4. 


Elder 


Sambucus canadensis 


Merry Wives of Windsor, 11,3 


Hazel 


Hamamelis virginiana 


Romeo and Juliet, I, 4. 


Holly 


Ilex opaca 


As You Like It, II, 7. 


Wheat 


Hordeum vulgare 


Merchant of Venice, I, i. 


Yew 


Buxus sempervirens 


Romeo and Juliet, V, 3. 



"Angels and ministers of grace defend us!" Hamlet I, 4. 

A trip to Virginia Beach and Dismal Swamp, under the 

auspices of the Ecological Society of America, will be conducted 

by Prof. J. W. Harshberger on April 23 to 26. The party will 

* The first five are North American plants described by Linnaeus over 130 
years after Shakespeare died. Wheat is Triticum vulgare and the yew is a Taxus I 
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leave Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, at 11.17 p. m. (New York, 
9 p. m.), on Sunday, April 23, reaching Norfolk, Va., via Cape 
Charles, at 9.20 a. m., on April 24. The dunes and strand at 
Virginia Beach will be visited on that day. Dismal Swamp and 
Lake Drummond will be visited on the 25th and 26th by launch 
from Norfolk. The party will leave Norfolk at 6 p. m., on the 
26th, reaching Philadelphia at 5 a. m. (New York, 7.32 a. m.), 
on Thursday, April 27. Members of the Society who are inter- 
ested in this trip should notify Prof. J. W. Harshberger, Dept. of 
Botany, University of Pennsylvania, at as early a date as possible. 

We learn fiom Science of the death of Prof. E. Heckel who was 
the professor of botany in the University of Marseilles. 

The announcement for the Biological Station of the University 
of Michigan for the coming summer has just been issued. Many 
courses in zoology and botany are offered, among the latter 
being courses in field and forest, botany, systematic botany, 
ecology and plant anatomy. There will also be opportunity 
for special and research work in botany. Further information 
may be had from Dr. O. C. Glaser, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Dr. Homer D. House, the recently appointed state botanist of 
New York, announces the preparation of a "Memoir of the Wild 
Flowers of New York" in two volumes, to be illustrated with 250 
colored plates. It is expected to illustrate over 300 species 
comprising the better known plants of the state. The books 
will supplement a similar publication on the "Birds of New 
York State." 

A "constant reader" of Torreya, whose interests are quite 
varied but do not include bacteriology, mycology, histology, 
physiology, pathology, genetics, and some other laboratory 
sciences, writes that he "is constantly receiving pamphlets on 
these subjects from men he is not personally acquainted with; 
and as he does not like to waste his own papers by sending them 
to persons who would probably make no more use of them than 
he does of theirs, he hardly knows how to reciprocate, which is 
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embarrassing. Apparently the senders of such literature are 
unmindful of the fact that in these days of specialization it is 
impossible for any one person to be seriously interested in all the 
botanical sciences and arts, and think that every one who belongs 
to a botanical society or is called a botanist should be interested 
in all botanical literature; or else they find it easier to waste 
a certain percentage of their separates than to prepare a new 
mailing list of presumably interested persons for each paper they 
publish. Perhaps the time is not far distant when on account 
of its indefiniteness the term "botanist" will be as little used as 
"naturalist" and "biologist" are now, and persons who work 
with plants will be more specifically designated as taxonomists, 
physiologists, geneticists, ecologists, phytogeographers, etc." 

ERRATA 
We regret to be obliged to print the following corrections to 

the article on "The Genus Cetraria," etc., Torreya 15: 213-230. 

1 91 5. The author's copy was correct. 

Page 216: t after "vulgaris," line 28, should follow with its 
footnote, "1910," line 6, page 217, i. e., the footnote on 
page 216 under the f is the type locality, and original 
description of C. hiascens var. macrophylla. 

Page 218: Omit under fig. 2, "(reduce to 2 in. wide)." These 
were pencil instructions given to cut maker, and should 
not have been printed. 

Page 219: t following "vulgaris," line 30, should be substituted 
by two asterisks — a method used to denote forms below 
species. The "f littoral examples," last line on page 
219 should have been on the bottom of page 221, and 
a t should have followed the word "olivaceous," line 5 
of same page. 

Page 222 : The * and t. lines 5 and 7, should have appeared on 
page 222, the * after "1850)" line 14, the f after 
"1850)" line 19, i. e., the first footnote, *, page 222, 
is original desription for C. islandica 7 tubulosa, page 
221; the second footnote, t, page 222, the type locality 
and original description for C. islandica f erinacea, 
page 221. ■ ' - 



